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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The work of the Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers 
of English is the outgrowth of a suggestion made by Professor F. N. 
Scott, of the University of Michigan. In the late summer of 19 12 he 
suggested this topic as a proper one for the English Section of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America, which was 
to meet that year in Indianapolis, Indiana. The suggestion was taken 
up by Mr. Hosic, the chairman of the section, who sent out three short 
letters addressed to heads of departments of English in large universities, 
Doctors of Philosophy teaching English to undergraduates, and presi- 
dents of colleges, respectively. The letter to heads of departments 
included the following questions: (1) What special course, if any, do 
you offer for the preparation of college teachers of English ? (2) What 
preparation have your best instructors in undergraduate English had ? 
(3) What are your own views on the matter of preparation for teaching 
college English ? It was explained that the answers to these letters, as 
in the case of the other two, would be regarded as confidential if the 
writers so desired. 

Fifty-two heads of departments were addressed and twenty-eight 
of them replied. The majority were content with the present practice. 
Twelve, however, favored making some distinct effort to prepare gradu- 
ates of universities for teaching. Four reported special courses in the 
theory of teaching literature and composition in college. Two more 
mentioned similar courses for high-school teachers which they believed 
valuable also for prospective college teachers. Two others strongly 
favored giving a special course; one suggested conferences on teaching; 
one advised observation of the teaching of undergraduates by experienced 
teachers; and four described a sort of apprentice system by which the 
beginner is put in charge of an older instructor. 

Of those who opposed making special effort to prepare teachers of 
college English, nine said that scholarship is all that the university 
should undertake to provide, that a good man will learn how to teach 
by teaching. Six others declared that the college instructor in English 
should have liberal culture and knowledge of life as well as training by 
intensive study. Several of both these groups said that experience in 
teaching before taking up college work is essential. 
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The letter to Doctors of Philosophy proposed the following: (1) What 
is the title of your Doctor's thesis ? (2) What was the purpose of your 
thesis ? (3) What is your judgment as to the value of your graduate 
work as a means of preparation for teaching undergraduates ? (4) What 
would constitute the best preparation for that task ? 

One hundred and ninety copies of the letter to doctors were sent out 
and seventy-one answers were returned. The writers were practically 
unanimous in praise of their graduate work. Some guarded their state- 
ments by saying that they referred specifically to the requirements for the 
Doctor's degree in the leading institutions. The points with regard to 
the value of this work which were made may be summarized as follows : 
broadening of the horizon; a comprehensive view, which enables the 
teacher to relate each part of his work to something greater; reserves of 
information; methods of study; training of judgment; ability to value 
authorities; enthusiasm for the subject; a respect for self and for 
students; a sense for exactness and for the sanctity of truth. 

Of the answers to Question 3, 21 per cent were more or less critical 
of graduate work in English as a preparation for teaching, and when it 
came to Question 4, "What would constitute the best preparation for 
teaching undergraduates ? " 54 per cent stated that they believed that 
some distinct improvement in the current practice of the graduate 
schools is possible. Thirteen of the sixty-six answering the question 
would add a course in the teaching of English. One would include 
practice; three mentioned particularly the need of more training in 
composition. The need of experience was emphasized. Those not 
demanding courses in teaching but some other modification of graduate 
work made such suggestions as greater freedom in choice of the field 
for research; the substitution of the history of literature for philology; 
more emphasis on modern literature; methods and principles of work 
rather than the amassing of information; a reorganization by which the 
first courses in the graduate school shall be general, with a gradual 
approach to specialization and thesis work. 

The conservative minority, numbering sixteen, stood squarely by the 
present system of graduate work and opposed the introduction of 
"assimilative" courses or of direct methods of preparation for teaching 
undergraduates. 

The questions sent to the presidents were as follows: (1) What is 
the value of the work usually required in the graduate school of candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D. in English ? (2) Does such work, including 
the thesis, constitute the best possible preparation for teaching under- 
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graduates ? (3) If not, what would you recommend ? (4) What prepa- 
ration have your best English instructors had ? 

Eighty-seven letters to presidents were sent out and thirty-four 
replies were received. Of this number five expressed themselves posi- 
tively favorable to the Ph.D. as at present administered. Four would 
recommend it but believed that it has serious defects. Fourteen were 
positively unfavorable. Eleven were noncommittal or qualified their 
answers. 

These facts, together with numerous quotations from the letters, were 
presented before the English Section at Indianapolis, and there followed 
a lengthy discussion in which practically all present took part. In the 
end it was moved by Professor E. C. Baldwin, of the University of Illinois, 
that the chairman of the section should organize a committee to continue 
the investigation. This was done. A committee was constituted by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, which became responsible 
for the continuance of the work. The members were as follows : John M. 
Clapp, of Lake Forest College; John H. Cox, of the University of West 
Virginia; Samuel C. Earle, of Tufts College; Chester N. Greenough, of 
Harvard University; James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College; 
John M. Manly, of the University of Chicago; Fred N. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan; Joseph M. Thomas, of the University of 
Minnesota; Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia University. 

The first general meeting of the committee was held in Chicago 
in November, 1913. It was agreed by the members present that the 
answers to the questions which had been proposed by Mr. Hosic should 
be read by each of the members of the committee in turn in order that 
all might be in a position to advise with regard to future action. Accord- 
ingly the package of letters was sent to Professor Greenough, who 
forwarded it to Professor Thorndike, and so on around the circle. Each 
member wrote out his suggestions for further activity and sent them to 
the chairman of the committee. It was finally agreed that four sets of 
questions should be sent out to supplement the original investigation. 
Arrangements were made by which this could be done through the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, with the understanding that the 
results, if they seemed to justify it, should be published as a bulletin of 
that Bureau. 

The four groups addressed were as follows: chairmen of departments 
of English in the large universities and colleges, which presumably were 
preparing college instructors; college instructors in English, without 
limitation as to their degrees; presidents of colleges not preparing 
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college teachers; professors of education. The numbers were as follows: 
100 letters to chairmen, 700 to instructors, 350 to college presidents, and 
375 t° professors of education. With a few exceptions, the correspond- 
ents were not duplicates of those reached by the letters sent out in the 
previous investigation. The geographic distribution was wide, as will 
be indicated to some extent by the tabulations which follow. For con- 
venience, the questions proposed in these letters will be quoted in con- 
nection with the tabulations of the replies. These tabulations were made 
by M. H. Willing, a graduate student in the University of Chicago, who 
did the work with the utmost care and who deserves full credit for his 
painstaking efforts. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH 

Number of replies, 57. 

Number of states represented, 38+Hawaii. 

Question i : "What preparation is demanded of men who seek the recom- 
mendation of your department for positions in the undergraduate departments 
of colleges and universities?" 

Fourteen of the institutions represented in these replies do not aim to 
prepare their students for the teaching of college English, and so did not answer 
this question. These are: University of Southern California, Colorado 
College, University of Colorado, John B. Stetson University, College of Hawaii, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Tufts College, University of Montana, 
University of New Mexico, College of the City of New York, South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, University of Texas, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, State College of Washington. 

tabulation of replies 

Mentioned By 

Four years' college course (stated or implied) All 

Graduate work (amount not stated) 3 

One year of graduate work (at least) 12 

More than one year of graduate work 1 

Degree of M.A 12 

Degree of Ph.D. (usually stated as a "preference") 9 

Undergraduate specialization in English 9 

Experience in teaching (not specific) 7 

Experience in secondary-school teaching 3 

Courses in education or pedagogy 3 

Personal qualifications (somewhat beside the mark) 9 
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Question 2: "What direct preparation for teaching English is provided 
by your department ?" 

TABULATION OF REPLIES 

Mentioned By 

None 26 

Courses on the teaching of English (without reference to college 

teaching, however) 17 

Courses on the teaching of college English 2 

Practice teaching and apprenticeships (material supplied usually 

by preparatory departments) 9 

Theme-correcting under supervision 6 

English courses for teachers (vaguely pedagogical) 4 



Question 3: "Is the co-operation of the department of education sought 
or obtained?" 

TABULATION OF REPLIES 

Mentioned By 

No 13 

Yes 32 

Limited in at least eight cases; a matter of state law in a few cases. Con- 
nection practically always relative to secondary-school teaching. 



Question 4: "Is a special additional teaching degree or certificate given ? 
On what conditions ?" 

TABULATION OF REPLIES 

Mentioned By 

No 24 

Yes 18 

These figures have little significance because of the impossibility of inter- 
preting the answers. As near as can be determined, in not more than eight 
instances is a special certificate, degree, or departmental "recommendation" 
given to teachers of English as such. The certificates referred to appear to be 
merely general teaching certificates granted by the institution, or by the 
department of education, or even by the state. In the eight instances where 
English-teaching certificates or recommendations are granted, it is fairly evident 
that secondary schools and not colleges are in mind. In these instances the 
certificates are granted upon condition of specialization in English and the 
completion of certain pedagogical and other courses. (Leland Stanford Junior 
University, University of Southern California, University of Illinois, State 
University of Iowa, University of Kansas, University of Montana, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, University of North Carolina.) 
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Question 5: "What sort of work is a new instructor in your department 
required to do?" 

TABULATION OF REPLIES 

Mentioned By 

Teach English composition (in all but four cases designated as 
Freshman composition or elementary rhetoric and composi- 
tion) 28 

Teach Freshman English (probably includes some literature at 

times) 11 

Teach Sophomore English 3 

Teach junior-college literature 8 

Serve apprenticeship, etc 10 

Circumstances decide 6 

Instructors' interests consulted 2 



Question 6: "Do men with successful experience but without the Doc- 
tor's degree have as good chance of employment, advance in salary, and pro- 
motion as inexperienced men who hold that degree ?" 

This was answered in detail by only a few individuals. The majority 
said merely "Yes" or "No." 

TABULATION OF REPLIES 
In general: Mentioned By 

Yes 26 

No 11 

Evasions 12 

In detail: 

[Yes « 

Employment^ ' ' ' ' ' ' " 

f Yes . . 2 

Advance in salary< „ 

. [Yes 2 

Promotion* , T 

I No 6 



Question 7: "Please state whether or not in your opinion men actively 
engaged in research prove to be the best teachers of undergraduates." 

TABULATION OF REPLIES 

Mentioned By 

No (eight qualify their answers) 25 

Yes (six qualify their answers) 15 

Evasions 17 
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Question 8: "What recent changes, if any, have you made in your 
required courses ? Please explain." 

The replies to this question are not reducible to tabulation. Only twenty- 
three of them are to the point. Of these, seven refer to requirements imposed 
on students majoring in English, while the rest refer more or less indefinitely 
to general undergraduate English requirements. No significant trend could 
be discovered. Changes appear to be entirely local and unrelated to one 
another. 

Questionnaire Addressed to College English Instructors 
geographical distribution of the replies 
Northeastern States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land. 
North Central States: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota. 
Western States: Montana, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia. 
Southern States: Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma. 

TABLE I 



Section 


Number of 

Institutions 

Reporting 


Number of 
Instructors 


Number with 

Highest 
Degree A.B. 


Number with 

Highest 
Degree A.M. 


Number with 

Highest 
Degree Ph.D. 


Northeastern 


52 
58 
17 
39 


97 
99 
30 
52 


3 
20 

6 
11 


37 
49 
16 

21 


57 

3° 

S 

20 


North Central 




Southern 






United States 


165 


278 


40 


123 


112 







Note. — Of those who answered, 225 were men and 53 were women. 

Question 1: "What preparation for your present work — academic, pro- 
fessional, practical (through actual experience) — have you had?" 

Academic. — Interpreted by most as meaning undergraduate work. The 
answers merely name the institutions from which first degrees were obtained, 
with an occasional "classical course" attached. Twenty-two report some 
specialization in English. 

Professional. — Interpreted by nearly all as referring to graduate work. 
Table II gives the median number of years of graduate work (based on rather 
incomplete data), the number reporting foreign study (and of these the num- 
ber mentioning Oxford), the number reporting travel, and, finally, the number 
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admitting such direct professional training as courses in education, pedagogics, 
and practice or normal teaching. 

TABLE II 



Section 


Median 

Years 

Graduate 

Work 


Number 
Studying 
Abroad 


Number 

Studying at 

Oriord 


Number 

Reporting 

Travel 


Number 

with 

Specific 

Professional 

Training 


Whole 
Number 
Reporting 


North Central 

Western 


2.6 

2-5 
2.7 

2-5 


33 

24 

4 

4 


9 
6 

4 

2 


7 
4 


7 
11 

4 

2 


97 
99 
3° 
52 












2.6 


65 


21 


II 


24 


278 



Practical. — Interpreted usually as meaning teaching experience ; sometimes 
made to include such experience as journalistic work, editing, authorship, 
lecturing, business, etc. Table III gives the median years of teaching experi- 
ence below college (based on only a 32 per cent report), the median years of 
teaching experience in college (based on a 65 per cent report), the median years 
of total teaching experience (based on a 44 per cent report), and the number 
of cases reporting the items mentioned above. 

TABLE III 



Section 


Median 
Years 

Experi- 
ence 
below 

College 


Median 
Years 
Experi- 
ence in 
College 


Median 
Total 
Years 
Experi- 
ence 
Teach- 
ing 


Number 

Report- 
ing 

Journal- 
istic 

Experi- 
ence 


Number 
Report- 
ing 
Writing, 
Editing, 
etc. 


Number 
Report- 
ing 
Author- 
ship 


Number 
Report- 
ing 
Lectur- 
ing 


Number 
Report- 
ing 

Busi- 
ness Ex- 
perience, 

etc. 


Whole 
Number 
Report- 
ing 


Northeastern .... 
North Central . . . 


5-o 
2.7 
6.0 
4.0 


13-4 

10.4 

9.0 

II. 4 


17-5 

13.0 
16.0 


4 
7 

I 
I 


IO 
5 


2 

3 


7 
4 


2 

I 


97 
99 
3° 
52 




4 


1 




I 


United States. . . . 


3-6 


11. 6 


IS 6 


13 


19 


6 


11 


4 


278 



Question 2: "What part of your preparation has proved most valuable?" 

GENERAL TABULATION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION 2 

Mentioned By 

Academic training in general 26 

Graduate work and research specifically 59 

Specific or special courses in English 41 

Influences of foreign travel, life, study, languages, and literature 63 

Teachers through personality, methods, and interpretation 62 

Classical study — Greek and Latin 30 
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Mentioned By 

Subjects studied outside the field 25 

Personal literary and allied activities 46 

Extra activities, experiences, and associations 20 

Pedagogical and professional training 17 

Self-cultivation 12 

Teaching 91 

Reading habit 27 

MORE SPECIFIC TABULATION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION 2 

Teaching 91 

Writing 4.2 

Practical , Exercises, literary products, textbooks, 23 
activities I Newspaper, journalism, "hack-work," 19 

Theme-reading . . ; 7 

Lecturing 4 

Graduate study and research (specifically) 59 

Academic training (generally) 26 

Specific and special English courses 41 

Study abroad (Oxford, 11) 27 

Classical study (Greek and Latin) 30 

Foreign languages and literatures 15 

Extra subjects 25 

Philosophy 10 (aesthetics, logic, science, his- 
tory, sociology, etc.) 

Courses in education, etc 7 

Supervised teaching 6 

Reading of professional literature 4 

Visiting 2 

With fellow-students in literary activities 7 

With students in class, and socially 6 

With men outside the profession 2 

With great teachers 62 

The reading habit 30 

Home environment 6 

Habit of self-help and self-cultivation 10 

Business, etc 8 

Art 4 

"Life" 6 

Alternation of teaching and study 2 

Variety of instructors and institutions 4 

Library experience 1 



Academic 
college and 
university 



Professional 
and Peda- 
gogical 

Human 
associations 

Personal con- 
sideration, • 
habits, etc. 

Extra- 
professional 

Incidental 
and Mis- 
cellaneous 
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Number of 
RECAPITULATION Times 

Mentioned 

Practical activities 144 

Academic influences 223 

Professional and pedagogical training 19 

Human associations 77 

Environment, habits, etc 46 

Extra-professional influences 18 

Incidental and miscellaneous 7 

Question 3: "What would you suggest as most useful in the way of direct 
preparation for teaching college English (composition, literature, language) ? " 

There were various interpretations of the question. Some thought it called 
for an estimate of the relative value of composition, literature, and language in 
such preparation. Others thought it referred to specific preparation for the 
teaching of each of these phases, while others (probably the majority) thought 
it meant training in each of these phases suitable for general preparation for 
teaching English in colleges. Consequently no complete tabulation on the 
basis of these three divisions was possible. Where they appear in the tabula- 
tion below, which is based on 278 replies, they merely cover items falling con- 
veniently under such heads. 

TABULATION OF REPLIES N Times "' 

Composition: Mentioned 

Composition courses (college or university, theory and 

practice) 13 

Rhetoric (9) and grammar (10) 19 

Practice under criticism 30 

Habit of writing 18 

Original composition (publication in mind) 15 

Journalistic work 12 

Literature: 

Wide reading 49 

(A few specify "directed"; a few "independent"; some, 
"discussion"; but the majority mean simply omnivo- 
rous [and "appreciative"] reading) 

Critical study of literature in general 14 

Acquaintance with "masterpieces" 7 

Concentration on modern literature 4 

Study of literary forms (historical) 3 

History of literature (not significant, for this appears to be 

taken for granted by most) 7 

Comparative literature 2 

Mythology 1 

Periodicals and newspapers 3 

Modern thought and current affairs 6 
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Number of 

- Times 
Language: Mentioned 

Historical study of English language 20 

Anglo-Saxon 9 

Old and Middle English 22 

Philology 7 

Word-study 5 

Germanic Philology 3 

Old French 2 

Foreign influences: 

Ancient languages and literatures 18 

Latin 29 

Greek 25 

Hebrew 1 

Modern languages and literatures 28 

French 18 

German 16 

Italian 4 

Travel and study abroad 15 

Vital teachers (personality, enthusiasm, methods) 27 

Professional training: 

Courses in general and specific pedagogy 1 24 

Experience in secondary schools 16 

Assistantships in colleges 2 

Practice teaching in college 2 

Visitation 1 

Association with others of the profession 3 

Study of the "student viewpoint" 4 

Theme-correcting (particularly under supervision) n 

Vocal interpretation: 

In general 6 

Articulation, etc 2 

Reading aloud 4 

Public speaking 4 

Other fields (academic) : 

Fundamental, liberal college course 13 

Study in other fields (non-specific) 4 

History 30 

Philosophy 19 

Art 15 

Sociology 12 

Psychology 12 

1 Several qualify by demanding as teachers of such courses persons who have had 
practical experience in elementary, secondary, and higher schools. 
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Number of 

Times 
Mentioned 

Economics 10 

Science 8 

Biology 4 

Ethics and aesthetics 4 

Mathematics 3 

"Life" ("mixing," "business," "human nature," "human 

sympathies," "world-interests") 23 

Methods of scholarship: 

Extensive study of special field, period or author 15 

Thesis work 1 

Bibliography and research 8 

Seminar work 1 

In addition to the foregoing a few reports laid stress on the individual's 
inheritance, his personality, innate love of literature, pedagogical sense, etc. 

A strong protest is made by one group against the modern methods of 
graduate research training. At least twenty reports criticize this, mainly 
on the basis of its inapplicability to teaching undergraduate English. 

Several definitely refuse to subscribe to teacher-training methods, peda- 
gogics, etc. These usually take the stand that common-sense and practical 
experience in the field are the only salvation, or that time spent in such courses 
might more profitably be used in specific study of the subject, English. 

SOME PERTINENT QUERIES 

The members of the committee other than the chairman have not 
had the privilege of examining the returns from the second set of question 
sheets. Hence, no interpretation of the returns or recommendations 
based upon them can as yet be attempted. It is, of course, evident that 
the situation is sufficiently chaotic. The chairman of the committee, 
however, acting entirely on his own individual responsibility, ventures 
to propose the following questions as pertinent to the investigation and 
to the discussion it may confidently be expected to arouse. 

1. Has the time not come for general agreement upon certain quali- 
fications necessary to obtain the recommendation of a department of 
English in a college or university to teach English in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years of college ? The following will indicate roughly what 
is meant by qualifications: 

a) Adequate scholarship and sound methods of study. 

b) Acquaintance with the specific aims of the courses usually given in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years — composition, literature, English language. 

c) Familiarity with the work of secondary schools, their conditions and 
limitations, and the necessary relations of such work to the courses in the 
junior college. 
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d) Genuine interest in teaching as distinguished from study, and also 
demonstrated ability to manage and instruct college classes. 

e) Knowledge of current methods of college English teaching, the ability 
to judge such methods in the light of educational principles, and the ability 
to evaluate the results of experiments in method. 

2. Would it not clarify the situation to provide a special degree which 
would indicate that the holder had made special preparation for teaching 
as distinguished from higher specialized research ? 

3. Should not the prospective college teacher of English add to the 
usual equipment such training as would enable him to give instruction 
in oral as well as in written composition, in the effective use of books 
of all kinds, and in speech sounds and other practical aspects of language 
study ? 



